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THE EVOLUTION OF THE BALCONY 



^ERTAINLY you did not suspect, 
O peaceable and chatty omnibus con- 
ductor! who, the other day, detailed 
to me so minutely, upon the platform 
of the Madeleine-Bastille 'bus, how you 
went about it to make Virginia creeper 
and sweet peas grow upon your balcony, 
that the origin of your balcony is an 
entirely warlike one. And you who only 
sprinkle upon passers beneath the water 
with which you water your plants, do 
not imagine that formerly, in the middle 
ages, one only made use of these cor- 
bellings the better to rain down upon 
assailants a cloud of darts which always 
did for them ! 

Know then that the first form of the 
balcony was the "breteche" made of 
wood, and crenelated, with which strong 
places were furnished. Fastened against 
a wall, usually above a door, this pro- 
jection allowed a telling assault upon 
the enemy, who, attacking the wall be- 
low, found themselves under a shower 
of arrows, of paving stones, and of 
boihng oil, which its defenders threw 
upon them. These breteches were often 
demountable and could be carried from 
one place to another. From the eleventh 
century people used the word "brete- 
scher," meaning to fortify. 

Later the breteche passed from miKtary 
to civil architecture, and city halls were 
ornamented on the side facing the public 
square with a breteche of wood and 
masonry, a kind of balcony from which 
pubhc announcements were made, where 



enactments were read, also proclamations 
or official condemnations. 

At this time "bretequer" meant: to 
proclaim. 

Certain houses in their turn had ex- 
tended porticos, kinds of covered bal- 
conies resembling the ItaKan loggia. 
Finally when the apartments came to 
be opened on the street, instead of on 
an inner court, and when the windows 
were made larger, the real balcony ap- 
peared. It was at first of wood or of 
wrought iron; on fete days long draperies 
were hung from it down to the ground, 
while the procession passed by, or while 
the king entered his loyal city escorted 
by mailed knights whose armor clinked 
as they marched ! 

To this balcony, O noble lady, you 
came softly in the night to listen to the 
singing of the poor troubadour who, 
trembling, had dared declare to you the 
sorrow under which his heart languished ! 

The stone balcony was next to follow, 
obedient to all the rules, to all the trans- 
formations of the Gothic order. It was 
even employed in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, and we may still see at Bologna, 
upon the Foro dei Mercanti, a church 
with a balcony from which the priest 
could speak to the people. 

In the fifteenth century the experi- 
mentings of art made themselves felt 
in the balconies more than in any other 
part of architectural ornamentation. We 
find then the balcony under Gothic in- 
fluence with chimeras, flowers, gargoyles; 
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the Italian influence then appeared to 
simplify this, to replace the curves with 
straight lines. 

The Renaissance introduced into this 
construction the capricious freedom which 
it brought into everything. We see the 
stone balcony of the transition period, 
not yet pierced, ornamented with two 
gargoyles at its corners, with already, 
however, the straight support and squared 
edges of Italian art, as it appears at 
the Chateau of Blois in the wing which 
they call, that of Louis XII. Then the 
gargoyles disappeared, the balustrade 
was perforated in complicated designs, 
while the crochets, formed until then of 
simple leaves, blossomed into bouquets. 

Sometimes, and without doubt in mem- 
ory of mediaeval days, long draperies 
with heavy folds were hung from the 
balustrade, but this time they were of 
stone. 

Artists in wrought iron also distin- 
guished themselves during this exuberant 
epoch, so inspired with graceful ideals 
•and returning in a manner to the powerful 
antique order. Balconies in wrought 
iron were ornamented to exaggeration — 
witness the balcony of the Louvre, fac- 
ing the quai, where, they say, unable to 
rest, Charles IX, maddened by the car- 
nage on the night of St. Bartholomew, 
after having run through the palace, his 
eyes standing out of his head, shouting 
"Kill, kill!" himself shot the heretics. 

From this time the fashion of balconies 
became general in France, with modi- 
fications of detail of no especial impor- 
tance, which followed the taste of the day. 

From the beginning of the seventeenth 
century caryatides frequently replaced 
brackets as supports for the balcony, 
and it took on the strong, powerful, 
rather cold aspect of the architecture of 
the time. 

However, toward the end of the reign 



of Louis XIII the affected taste of the 
aristocracy tempered this frigid mode by 
making it the fashion to embower the 
window in flowers, and one saw over the 
balconies of the Cydalizes and the Clelies 
varied flowers of which the poets ex- 
plained the language so deliciously: the 
crown imperial, the hyacinth, the iris, the 
narcissus, flowers of which the most, 
gallant and the most patient of lovers 
formed the famous chaplet for Julie, 
who for so long a time occupied the 
Hotel de Rambouillet. 

Beneath these flowered balconies, the 
lover, to conquer the haughty beauty of 
his dream, must have expressed his pas- 
sion in studied terms, as in this pretty 
scene from "Cyrano" which we speak 
of now only as "The Balcony Scene."^ — 
You remember it; from this balcony 
fell long swaying branches of jasmine, 
and, mad with love, deluded by his own 
words the poor disdained lover cried: 

" It is because of words 
That I say that she trembles among the blue 

branches ! 
For thou tremblest like a leaf among the leaves ! 
Thou tremblest 1 for I have felt, whether thou 

wishest it 
Or not, the adorable trembling of thy hand 
Descend along the branches of the jasmine!" 

Louis XIV! Notwithstanding its im- 
posing aspect, art remained elegant. 
Evil days and despoilings did not sub- 
due it ! 

An ardent fever of speculation, of 
fortunes built in a day, thanks to the 
Law system; it is the Regency! The 
balcony takes on an elaborate aspect, 
the stone balustrades are broad and 
heavy, the iron ones are of rather stiff" 
design, a little cold; the platform is 
rounded and swells out in the middle like 
a stomach. Parvenus grow fat, art be- 
comes florid. 
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A new blossoming forth, of powder, 
of patches, a distinguished license, art 
purifies itself, chubby seraphim dance 
on the ceiKngs, comedy shepherds appear 
in pictures or on the stage, an adventur- 
ous spirit of youth, delicate and depraved, 
fills the world with its amorous or war- 
like exploits; it is the real eighteenth 
century ! - 

The wrought-iron balcony is king! 
It is covered with leaves, with shells, 
with sprays of wheat, or with mytho- 
logical symbols: arrows, quivers, doves, 
torches; it spreads itself in baskets, 
it dwarfs itself in arches at the houses of 
beautiful marchionesses, and by curious 
contrast it straightens and simplifies 
itself upon the dwellings of parvenus and 
of grave magistrates ! 

Force, discipline, it is the Empire! 
Art sows itself over with lyres and pine- 
apples! But the balconies remain dull, 
with few changes, and these poor sur- 
vivors of the eighteenth century in vain 
grow larger, and more upright; it would 
trouble them to assume a martial air ! 

At last the middle class is in power! 
The middle class is not mihtary, it 
believes itself gallant! "Let us be eigh- 
teenth century! Long live the rock- 
work style! And behold the shells are 
restored to favor. But not only that! 



The middle class cultivate order every- 
where, even in the rockwork, and make of 
it the "rococo." 

After the middle class, the common 
people! The humble have their bal- 
cony; it is not large, it is a bastard of 
all the orders; it is not beautiful, but 
it has flowers cared for lovingly by 
virtuous little working girls ! . . . They 
still believed in virtue in the year 1830 ! 

"It is the garden of Jenny the working-girl, 
Content of heart, satisfied with little!" 

Today balconies abound, but they 
no longer have style, being of all styles. 
They are made after the Gothic, after 
Louis XV, and in this department, as in 
all architecture, the twentieth century 
has a bric-a-brac taste. It loves to 
"reconstruct." 

But do not concern yourself with these 
things, worthy conductor of the Made- 
leine-Bastille, think only as you mount to 
the "imp6riale," that Victor Hugo called 
the omnibus "a balcony on wheels," 
and in going home this evening, since our 
midinettes, instead of watering their Kt- 
tle gardens like the Jenny of our fathers' 
time, hurry for the nearest races on foot, 
continue with all your heart to dress your 
balcony with flowers for the dehght of 

our eyes. 

Jean- Jose Frappa. 
Le Monde Illustri, Paris. 

(Translation. Lotus Magazine.) 



FRAGMENT 



" La bravoure est une qualite inn6e, 

on ne se la donne pas. 
Elle procede du sang. 
Le courage vient de la pensee: 
La bravoure n'est sou vent que 

I'impatience du danger." 

Napoleon. 



